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Here is a man, then, who appears to have suffered for his 
faitb, and who is described after death as a person whom nei- 
ther the violence nor subtilty of an opposing power could 
turn from the right path, or drive from his post. Mr. Ken- 
nedy was one of those who presented the address of the Irish 
Presbyterians to King William, on his arrival in this king- 
dom. 

There is a tombstone which resembles the preceding in 
spirit and matter, in the church-yard of Lame, and which 
covers the ashes of Master Thomas Hall, a cotemporary of 
Anthony Kennedy. It is as follows s — 

Here restes in the Lord the Body of the 
reverend and great master Thomas 
Hall, who continued a very worthy 
and faithfull pastor of the parish and 
a considerable pillar and ornament of 
this Church for about 50 years— who 
though he died Anno Dora 1695 and 
of his age 75 yet is most worthy to 
live in the memory of posterity to 
whom he hath left a rare example of 
faithfulness, gravity, and wisdom, as 
a minister ofintegrity and solid piety 
—as a Christian of constancy — as a 
sufferer in all vicissitudes of times for 
the truth and simplicity of the gospel 
of Christ, and after all of crowni ng his 
great virtues with most admirable hu- 
mility and modesty and so lived an 
eminent blessing to the world and de- 
parted therefrom much desired in it. 

This inscription is very legible, having been renewed, a 
short time ago, by the Presbyterian congregation of Larne; 
but I am not acquainted with any thing farther relative to 
the person whose virtues and qualifications it so highly praises. 
It is worded in rather a curious and original style. 

There are some more of these neglected tombstones in the 
country, which I shall make the groundwork of a subsequent 
paper. 

G. 



ANECDOTES OF O'HANLON, AND OTHER 

CELEBRATED ROBBERS. 
Sir, 

Having been requested to give some account of the 
famous robber, Redmond O'Hanlon, I can only supply such 
particulars as my early recollections afford. He has been 
represented as descended from a very ancient family in the 
county of Armagh; but this appears rather doubtful, as the 
genuine descendants of that family exhibited a certain respect- 
ability of character to the last. One of them who resided 
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not many years ago, ' in the parish of Kileavy, in respectable 
circumstances, exhibited many proofs of a good descent, and 
(if I am rightly informed) denied any family" connexion with 
the bold bandit.— It was about the commencement of the reign 
of George II. that this famous marauder infested the country 
on the northern side of the mountains of Mourne ; on one of 
which, that overlooked the old road leading from Dublin to 
Downpatrick, he generally took his station to observe the 
passengers, and to judge from appearances which of them 
were fit objects for his predatory attempts* Whether be had 
any associates, does not appear; but most- likely some of the 
neighbouring peasants who, at that time, had no strict notions 
of meum and tuum, lent him occasional assistance. He is 
said, like Robin Hood, to have been in the habit of robbing 
the rich to give to the poor: a sort of saving measure by which 
the enemies to social order generally palliate their crimes. 

I recollect one or two anecdotes relating to him, which 
are recorded in the little penny histories that bear his name, 
and which might have been true of others. I shall advert to 
them as specimens of the kind of reading which has long been 
common among the lower classes in this country, and intro- 
duced, according to the statement of Captain Rock himself, 
into many of the Hedge schools. — One of these is of a trusty 
person, who was sent by his master with a sum of money, in 
hard gold, (bank-notes and bills of exchange being then not 
much in circulation). The gentleman (a merchant in Dundalk, 
I believe), by whom the money was sent, intended to have dis- 
missed his servant, well mounted on a fleet horse; but the 
more sagacious dependant chose the worst horse in his 
master's possession; and having secured his coin properly, 
and taken other necessary measures, set out on his journey. 
He was soon descried by O'Hanlon from his specular mount; 
and the robber was some time in doubt, it is supposed, whether 
he should take the trouble of assailing him ; though it is more 
probable some of his emissaries had found out that a sum of 
money was to pass that way about that time. Be this as it may, 
the servant was accosted by an armed man, at the usual dan- 
gerous pass, with the formidable words " stand and deliver." 
The bearer of the money showed great signs of ferror, and 
afterwards of reluctance; till a blunderbuss, pointed at his head, 
soon brought him to a decision. — " Mr. O'Hanlon," said he, 
" I hope you won't barm me : I certainly have a sum of money 
in my charge, which of course must be yours; but I hope, as 
my master may suspect me, you will give me a receipt for the 
sum." "Oh," said the hero, "never mind that; however, 
here's a leaf of my pocket-book, with my name on it, and 
that will be sufficient." " But," replied the servant, " I trust 
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yon have some regard for religion: I made a vow to the 
Holy Virgin this blessed .morning, when I set out, that I 
would not deliver my charge into the hand of any living man." 
"Deliver it in what mode you choose," said Redmond; " but 
deliver it you must." — It happened that there was a well- 
grown hedge by the side of the road, to a stake of which 
O'Hanlon's horse was tied. The servant, with some difficulty, 
took from- under him a bag with weighty contents, as appeared; 
and, standing up in his stirrups, flung it with all his force over 
this hedge. The gap by which the only access to the field 
could be obtained, was a few perches distant, and by it 
O'Hanlon hurried to the spot. Meantime the servant, dis- 
mounting from his own sorry horse, mounted O'Hanlon's 
mettled steed, and galloped off, leaving him in possession, as 
my historian says, "of an old garran and a bag of halfpence." — 
As there was a large reward offered for his apprehension, he 
was watched closely, traced to one of his haunts, and the 
cabio surrounded by a party who had gone in pursuit of him. 
Some of them ventured to the door and peeped in, when they 
found him regaling himself with an oaten cake and a can of 
milk. — " Gentlemen," said he, with the greatest composure, 
"I am your prisoner ; but I hope you will let me finish my break- 
fast." — Permission was accordingly given, and he very lei- 
surely completed his meal. He rose, and seizing his blunder- 
buss, which stood in a corner, rushed out of the door ; and, 
facing about, threatened with tremendous oaths, to shoot the 
first person who should approach. The menace had its 
effect, and they suffered him to march down the hill without 
molestation ; nor durst any of them approach, till he arrived 
at one of bis fastnesses, where he was secure. — He was after- 
wards betrayed, like Samson, by a woman, who lived with 
him, and with whom the price for his bead was as prevalent 
as the gold of the Philistines with Delilah. He was not, how- 
ever, taken alive ; but was shot by one of the party who went 
to secure him. 

His escape mentioned above, brings to my recollection a 
similar adventure of the famous Brenan, some years ago, in 
the county Wexford. A reward had been proclaimed, and a 
party was sent in pursuit of him, to whom his person had 
been accurately described, so as to be known in any disguise. 
The yeomen, for such they were, who were animated by the 
promised reward, pursued the route which they were inform- 
ed he had taken, and accurately surveyed every individual 
whom they met or overtook. At length, they perceived be r 
fore them an ancient pedlar, bending under the load of a well- 
filled pack, and a woman some paces before them. They 
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were too veil schooled not to perceive that under this dis- 
guise Brenan was concealed ; nor did be show much discom- 
posure at the discovery. " Gentlemen," said he, »• I acknow. 
ledge I am Brenan ; and your trouble and mine will shortly 
be at an end. I will accompany you with great willingness) 
bat that I may not disgrace you or myself, by my shabby ap* 
pearanee, I beg you will let me get from my wife's bundle, 
a clean shirt, and that you will not molest her nor me, while 
I am changing my clothes." They agreed : when he, walk- 
ing op to his wife, took from her a bundle, like a case of bag* 
pipes, which he opened, and took out a short blunderbuss. Then 
deliberately taking a station where he would be sure of his mark, 
he challenged them to advance ; which not one of them ven- 
tured to do. He immediately marched on, resuming at times 
his commanding attitude, till he got clear off. He had better 
luck than Samson or O'Hanloo ; for bis wife was no Delilah. 
Such is the energy of the Irish character, that, if properly 
directed, and meliorated by religious and moral considera- 
tions, it would produce the noblest virtues. 

A strange instance of savage heroism, combined at the same 
time with some moral traits of very remarkable character, 
is recorded by the late celebrated Dr. Skelton, the author of 
many valuable Sermons and Theological Tracts. Some- 
where in Fermanagh, or in the county Tyrone, there formerly 
lived a family of the name of Hessan, in whose moral code, 
hatred to the character of the " Sassenagb," as they called 
their Protestant neighbours, and revenge for ancient alleged 
wrongs, constituted a principal ingredient 

They had, from father to son, belongJB|f that description 
of people, who, in the wars of Ireland, ww called Rapparees; 
and who, consequently, thought it no4K/t6 plunder the 
odious strangers, as they called the njjglish and Scotch 
soldiers. As Hannibal was, by his fathejrj when a boy, oblig- 
ed to swear at tbe altar, eternal enmity to Rome, so were 
the sons of old Hessan initiated in the hereditary animosity 
against the sons of the stranger. But as theory without prac- 
tice avails little, tbe young heroes were brought up in all the 
hardihood of Roman soldiers ; and a very uncommon test of 
their intrepidity, and their superiority to all human compunc- 
tion, was imposed upon them by the father. The house in 
which they lived, resembled a barn, having a front and a back 
door; old Hessan placed himself at one, and hiswifeatthe other, 
in order to give his sons a lesson in burglary. The boys were 
directed to assail the respective entrances ; and the father de- 
dared, that if either of them spared father or 'mother, that 
child should be renounced by him for ever. He occupied the 
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front door, (he point of attack allotted to bis oldest son ; and 
bis wife was stationed to defend the other entrance vi el armis. 
The senior of the two, armed with a bludgeon, knocked his 
father down, and rushed into the house, over bis body : but 
the second spared his mother. If the one was an CEdipus, the 
Other was not a Nero. The consequence was, that the father 
turned his second son out of doors ; but his mother privately 
assisted him, and gave him refuge in her husband's absence. 

When the dying father bequeathed his " enmity to the 
stranger" to his sons, they joined together, and fulfilled their 
vows with all the zeal of knight-errants or crusaders. They 
long infested the roads about Enniskillen — a dangerous neigh- 
bourhood; for the Enniskillenero were as intrepid as them- 
selves, and in a better cause: nor was it long before a price 
was set npon their heads — and some resolute fellows set out 
into the woodlands, in pursuit of thera.'resolved to take them 
* dead or alive." They had got a knowledge of their haunts, 
and pursued them with so much ardour and perseverance, 
that at last they caught a sight of them. Several shots were 
fired at them, by one of which the elder brother was wounded. 
The second (who had shown that instance of filial piety, for 
which he was reprobated by his father) took up his wounded 
brother; and, happening to find his way through an intricate 
path, only known to himself, into a deep and obscure part of 
the wood, he laid his burden down; hoping, from their situa- 
tion, that it would be long before their enemies discovered 
them, and that in the night they might effect their escape. It 
was a work of time, and considerable difficulty, for their pur- 
suers to find them out; nor were they certain of the direction 
in which they should advance. At last, they stationed them- 
selves around a sort of glade, covered with low brushwood, 
where tbey suspected they were concealed; and, with their 
guns cocked, they commenced their watch. The robber who 
watched his wounded brother (both of whom were concealed 
in a tuft of fern) was equally vigilant with the pursuers, whom 
be suspected to be near. To ascertain this, he lifted up his 
head, that he might obtain a more extensive survey. At that 
instant, a celebrated marksman of the party spied him— and 
a. bullet went through his brains. The other brother was 
taken, and executed shortly after. 

Another daring act of robbery, and one most skilfully con- 
ducted, occurred somewhat more than seventy years ago, 
in the county of Derry, near the town of DuDgiven, and 
was committed by a marauder commonly called Padreen 
Mac Faad, and two brothers of the name of Crossagh. 
Between that village and the mountain named Calm Togher, 
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there was formerly a sort of country Inn, kept by one Fow- 
ler, which was generally supposed to be a receptacle for rob- 
bers. Hither Mac Faad and the Crossaghs used to resort; and 
were said to have had for their use a private apartment, near 
the place where the guests were entertained, in which they 
could hear their conversation, and adjust their predatory plans 
accordingly. It happened at that time, that General Napier, 
at the head of a detachment of cavalry (the number of which 
is not ascertained), halted at Fowler's for a night, on his way 
to Londonderry. He had heard of Mac Faad's party, and 
bow frequently they laid travellers under contribution; and, 
while he was sitting at supper, expressed great indignation 
and contempt at the Magistracy for suffering such marauders 
to exist in the country. Mac Faad, being in the adjoining room, 
overheard him ; and, it is said, made a most solemn and tre- 
mendous vow, that the General should feel his vengeance 
soon, for the infamous epithets with which he had honoured 
him. He laid his plan accordingly; and, knowing that the 
General was to march, next day, over a long narrow bridge, 
in a valley where the current had failed, — took his station, 
with bis associates, near the bridge, and some of them under the 
arches. The General, at the time expected, advanced at the 
head of his troop, at a brisk trot ; and when they got on the 
bridge, his horse was suddenly shot under him; and Padreen 
Mac Faad appeared. A show of resistance was attempted; but 
one of the Crossaghs roared aloud in their rear, and presented a 
blunderbuss, with which he swore to do bloody execution on 
the man who would put hand to holster or sword. Padreen, in 
the meantime, stood before them in no very inviting attitude, 
a pistol in each hand, and his belt stuck full of daggers. — 
When thus completely jammed in on each side by the cur- 
tain walls of the bridge, and attacked front and rear, Mac 
Faad informed the General who he was ; and commanded 
him, on peril of his life, to give orders to his troop that they 
should suffer themselves to be tied, one after another, by his 
associates, who had ropes prepared for the purpose. The 
commander was obliged to give orders accordingly : and the 
men were compelled to submit to inglorious bonds till all 
were firmly secured. The banditti began the business of 
plundering the superior officer in the sight of bis soldiers ; 
and it is reported that they shared a large booty, as he had a 
considerable sum with him, under what be thought a sufficient 
guard. This, however, did not satisfy the banditti, who 
stripped the General of his coat and hat ; and when the busi- 
ness was completed, found means to escape among the wind- 
ing glens, and left their military victims to be loosed by the 
hands of their valorous commander. The place has since 
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been called the General's Bridge. The hardihood of the 
robbers, and some political reasons now unknown, (probably 
animosity against the General, for some opprobrious language 
he had used against the gentlemen of the county,) induced 
the Grand Jury to throw out the bill of indictment against 
Mac Faad; and he was actually suffered to plead his pardon, 
dressed in the regimentals of Napier. He was made a sort 
of ranger of the country, in the old manner of " set a thief 
to catch a thief." But after a short time he was convicted and 
executed for some new enormities. 

The administration of justice in those days was very lax. 
Then, and long after, several, guilty of the most atrocious 
murders, were suffered to escape, as was. supposed, by the 
influence of some man of wealth on the Grand Juries. There 
have been instances of robbers, who infested the roads, raising 
contributions on whole villages for protection, similar to what 
is called black mail in Scotland. A remarkable instance oc- 
curred (as reported in my hearing by an old gentleman since 
dead), of a person of some consideration, who depended on 
his influence; and, having in the evening overtaken a neigh- 
bour, a wealthy linen merchant, on his return from Dublin, 
who he knew had a large sum of money, parted with him, 
and rode off as if to his own home. Shortly after, the mer- 
chant was assailed by a person in a mask, who ordered him 
to deliver his money at the peril of his life: which he accord- 
ingly did, having taken good note of the dress, and some 
other particulars about the robber. He immediately repaired 
to a magistrate, and swore against the very person with whom 
he had travelled in an amicable way a few hours before. He 
was accordingly arrested;-, but found means (which it then was 
not hard to do) to give bail for his appearance at the Assizes; 
and when they came on, he surrendered himself. But such was 
his station in life, and his confidence in the Grand Jury, that 
he sat near the Judges, and is said to have expressed an im- 
patient wish that " his business should come on, as he wished 
to be home to attend his reapers." The result, however, was 
far different; for the plaintiff having positively sworn against 
him, he was convicted and executed. 

Kileavy, April, 1825. 



[We have great pleasure in subjoining the following communication, 
from another respectable Correspondent, which happens to refer 
to one of the occurrences mentioned in this. The coincidence 
is curious ; as our Correspondents had no knowledge of each 
other's plans. — Edit.] 



